Draft Threatens To Drain Supply Of Ph . D.’s 



College Press Service 

WASHINGTON — Unless changes are made in the 
present draft regulations as they affect graduate stu- 
dents, the nation's supply of trained Ph.D.s in the sci- 
ences will be "seriously curtailed" in the 1970 s. 

That is the conclusion of a su vey of the draft's ef- 
fect on male students now in their first or second year 
of graduate school in the sciences, released this week 
by the Scientific Manpower Commission, an independent 
Washington research firm. 

According to data furnished by 1,237 Ph.D. granting 
science departments in institutions throughout the U.S., 
as many as 46 percent first- and second- year male grad- 
uate students are potentially liable to induction in the 
next few months. 

That's 50 percent of all graduate students who also 
are employed by universities to teach undergraduate 
classes, and 47 percent of those who are employed to 
do research in the sciences. 

Research Problem 

Many universities told the Commission they will 



not be able to find enough students to teach courses 
during the next year, and that research projects may 
have to be curtailed, reduced or delayer! if no changes 
in graduate deferment are made this year. 

The present policy of drafting oldest eligible men 
first means that first- and second-year graduate students, 
most recently reclassified since last spring s policy 
change, are first priority to fill draft calls, which are 
expected to stay at the 30,000-plus level through the 
coming summer. 

The survey was limited to science departments be- 
cause the organizations which sponsor the Commission 
are scientific academic groups. It believes, however, 
that results of this first survey are roughly applicable 
to general graduate school enrollment. 

The commission also speculated about the reasons 
for the failure of Fall 1968' s projected enrollment drop 
to materialize. The slowness of the reclassification 
process, it said, combined with the summer setback 
in physical examinations, was a major reason. 

Another was that many students returned to or 
started graduate school although in imminent danger 



of reclassification, because they just wanted to get as 
far as they could, or because they had federal scholar- 
ships or grants which required that they enroll im- 
mediately. Those scholarships would then be waiting 
for them after they came out of military service, if they 
were drafted. 

Entered Service 

Of the more than 4,000 male graduate students who 
were reported to have been accepted to a department 
and then failed to enroll, however, about one-fourth 
were known to have either been drafted or voluntarily 
to have entered military service. 

Many students, of course, when faced with im- 
minent drafting, have chosen to join a service other 
than the Army, hoping to avoid duty in Vietnam. 

Will the predictions of the Commission come true 

this spring^ 

“There is no way," the survey report states, to 
predict accurately how many of the first and second 
year graduate students who are liable to induction will 
be called to service before summer. 

Continued on Page 5, Col. 4 
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UK Students To Join 
In Inaugural Protests 



bilization Committee (Mobe). Paul Porier, a ” ot |^ r 

Maguire says he is making Mobe leader clamed that the 
the trip because of “personal gravity of e 
political beliefs and dissatisfac- ^ as ma{ j e ne cessary to break 

tion with the status quo. tbe tradition of inaugurations as 

Don Pratt, a former UK stu- celebrations of national unity. 

dent who says he also will drive ‘Critical’ Protest 

to the protest, is going as an 

individual dissatisfied with the Davis expects the counter-in- 
formal inauguration plans.’ auguration to be the most crit- 

Pratt says thecounter-inaugu- ical antiwar demonstration yet, 
ration will be a “recognition of but could give no estimate of the 
the country's division.” expected turnout. He said re- 

Kennie Davis, national Mobe sponse from the campuses has 
coordinator, says federal and been good and cited support from 
Washington city officials want to 150 peace organizations, 
avoid "another Chicago, and Students for a Democratic So- 
will allow the counter-inaugura- ciety, usually the most active 
tion to be held the weekend of and militant group in demon- 
the official ceremony. strations, voted in its National 

The protest’s puqxise is to Council meeting during Christ- 
“ disrupt the inauguration’ spolit- mas vacation not to participate in 
ical message of national unity by the demonstration. But Mobe ex- 
exposing Nixon’ s papier mache pects many SDS members in 
consensus,” but not to interfere Washington on an individual 
physically with the event itself, basis. 

Davis said. Doug Morrison, an SDSmem- 

“ Violence, which we do not ber at UK, says the local group 
want, would not serve the govern- will go along with the National 
ment’s purposes either,” said Council decision. 

Davis. “I should think the last Counter-inauguration activi- 



A construction project between the Com- 
merce Building and Anderson Hall was of 
only passing concern yesterday to these 
two students who apparently were on their 
way from a hook-buying spree in one of 
the campus book stores. 



Passing 

Interest 



Blood Shortage At UK 
Eases , Physician Says 



By JANICE BARBER 
Assistant Managing Editor 

The blood supply at the University s Medical Center is short, 
but “fairly good” compared to the serious situation which existed 
last week, according to Dr. Robert Stewart. 

Dr. Stewart, medical director , 

of the Blood Bank, said the sup- three primary sources, he 

ply of blood type A positive is fn ' m , tl “- University aim- 

especially short now, but that munity, relatives and friends of 
there exists a continuum need patients in need of blood and 
for all types replacement credits of patients 

•The shortage last week was fr ""‘ communities with Red Cross 

serious," Dr. Stewart said, 'with .. , „ . . 

the supply of blood dropping * *' e Medical en el s ooi 

down to 126 units. ” He said Bank does not recruit blood from 
the hospital ordinarily maintains people in the Lexington cominun 
175 units in inventory and that i*V. j Dr Stewart said, because 
when the supply goes down to «« do not want to interfere with 
110 units, some types of blood <•« potential blood pool of the 
become unavailable. community s other hospitals 

The blood shortage at the Students were contacted last 
Medical Center never reached fall. Dr. Stewart sail , o eu- 
the critical stage. Dr. Stewart courage blood donations. He said 
said, tliough many hospitals in ‘here are approximately a thou- 
urban areas across the nation sand professional donors now in 
declared holiday moratoriums on 'he University community. The 
nonessential operations because University s Blood Bank pays $10 
of blood shortages for a blood donation and a donor 

may give five times a year. 

Dr. Stewart chalked up the c , . 

holiday blood shortage at the erN v 10 

Medical Center to absence of The University Medical Cen- 
the student population, who with ter was not the only Lexington 
faculty and stall supply nearly hospital in short supply of blood 
one-third of the blood kept at during the holiday period. Several 

the University hospital. other hospitals in the city still 

are reporting shortages of blood. 

Recent Cain The blood typing tables lo- 

Donation of approximately cated in the Student Center dur- 

120 units of blood in the last ing fees payment were operated 

four days has bolstered the blood by an outside organization, the 
inventory to the “fairly good" Community Blood Bank spon- 
level now, Dr. Stewart said. sored by the Fayette County Med- 

The blood inventory comes ical Society. 



UK sculpture instructor Terrence Johnson (left) talked yesterday 
with Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Orr in the Student Center Art Gallery. 
The work in the background is part of an exhibit by Orr which 
opened yesterday in the gallery. 
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PRIEST SEES SOCIAL INVOLVEMENT AS CHRISTIAN DUTY 



By TERRY DUNHAM 
Assistant Managing Editor 
The Morality Cap, Paul Hanly 
Furfry, 150 pp., 

The Macmillan Company 

Monsignor Paul Hanly Fur 
fry is neady two generations 
removed from the socially con- 
scious and politically active col- 
lege students of today, yet ideo- 
logically little difference is dis- 
cemable. Though he would re- 
fer to them not as "political 
activists" hut as " persona lists,’ 
Furfry, a noted author and fonner 
head of the sociology department 
of Catholic .University in Wash- 
ington, D.C., approves of their 
social involvement. 

In The Morality Cap, he im- 
pressively documents the support 
of New Testament theology for 
such social action, and the failure 
of the organized church to pro- 
vide appropriate contemporary 
support. 

Christian Duty 

"Social action of some sort 
is the duty of every Christian," 
writes Mousignor Furfey, "an ob- 
ligation binding in conscience. . . 
Sometimes one must act alone, 
sometimes as a member of a per- 



son alist group. But act one must 
in some way. That is a funda- 
mental Christian duty." 

The modem church, he says, 
has adopted a "Popular Code’ 
based on social mores rather than 
the "Authentic Code based on 
Cospel teaching. The former, he 
says, consists primarily of pro- 
hibitions evolved from social ta- 
boos, while the latter code offers 
the simpler and more positive 
lesson: love. 

The distance between these 



two codes is the morality gap 
to which Furfey refers. To sup- 
port his assertion, he discusses 
at length three instances in which 
he believes at least a large seg- 
ment of the Catholic Church 
ignored the Authentic Code to 
pursue the Popular Code: 

In World War II Cermany, 
the Catholic hierarchy supported 
the Nazi government. 

In World War II, American 
Catholics accepted the morality 
of the U.S. policy of “oblitera- 



tion bombing, in which hun- 
dreds of thousands of noncombat- 
ants were killed, despite the fact 
that, according to Catholic moral 
theology, the killing of noncom- 
batants is equivalant to murder, 
even in an otherwise just war. 
Pope Paul VI called the bomb- 
ing of Hiroshima an "infernal 
massacre. 

Catholic laymen and clergy 
supported the slave trade in the 
United States. 

"Those who live by the Pop- 



Supreme®, Hague Philharmonic Slated 



Musical ambassadors from 
The Netherlands and the Motor 
City vie for campus attention 
the next few days. 

The Supremes, a female trio 
from Detroit, come to Memorial 
Coliseum at 8 p.m. today for one 
show only. The group, composed 
of lead singer Diana Ross, Mary 
Wilson and Cindy Birdsong, have 
been the thoroughbreds in Berry 
Gordy Jr.’s large and lucrative 
stable of recording stars. It was 
in 1964 that Gordy engineered 
the trio’s "Where Did Our Love 



Go?” for his own Motown Rec- 
ords. 

Gordy and the girls’ payoff 
was the first of a string of million 
sellers, a string that still remains 
intact. “The Motown Sound" 
has become popularized to the 
extent that The Supremes and 
another Motown staple. The 
Temptations, recently rated an 
hour television special. Tickets 
still are available at $2 in ad- 
vance and $3 at the door. 

In another, disparate musical 



genre. The Hague Philharmonic 
comes to Memorial Coliseum at 
8: 15 Tuesday night. The program 
is another in the Central Ken- 
tucky' Concert and Lecture Series. 

The orchestra is touring the 
U.S. after an absence of four 
seasons following its widely ac- 
claimed 1964-65 tour. The pro- 
gram is open to all University 
students upon presentation of 
both activity and ID cards, and 
to season members of the Con- 
cert and Lecture Series. 
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ular Code do not question the 
established order," Furfey says. 
"It is not astonishing then that 
they did not question the moral- 
ity of American Negro slavery" 
or of the other injustices. 

Priests Arrested 
"On October 27, 1967,’’ he 
writes, "Father Philip Berrigan 
and three others walked into the 
Selective Service Office in the 
Baltimore Customs House. They 
asked to see their own records. 
W'hen shown the file cabinets, 
they opened their briefcases, took 
out small bottles of blood, and 
poured them over the records. 
They stated . . . ‘they had poured 
it over the files to call attention 
to the pitiful waste of Ameri- 
can and Vietnamese blood 10,000 
miles away. They were, of 
course, arrested. The Baltimore 
Archdiocesan Chancery Office is- 
sued a statement deploring the 
demonstration and calling it ‘dis- 
orderly, aggressive and ex- 
treme.’ 

Jesus Acted Directly 

“It was a busy day in the 
Temple at Jerusalem, for the Pass- 
over was at hand," he juxta- 
poses. "In the Court of the Gen- 
tiles the money changers were 
busy . . . then suddenly an 
Angry Man strode in. He over- 
turned the tables of the money- 
changers and . . . whip in hand, 
drove them all out ... all was 
noise and confusion. The bleat- 
ing of the sheep mingled with 
the indignant protests of the mer- 
chants. It was an unprecedented 
scene. Jesus Christ did not attack 
abuse with mild, persuasive crit- 
icism. He acted directly, violent- 
ly- 

"Would the Baltimore Arch- 
diocesan Chancery Office," he 
asks, “deplore all this as ‘disor- 
derly, aggressive and extreme ?" 

M on signor Furfey s considera- 
tion of the ethics involved is more 
than interesting; it is personally 
moving to most any Christian, 
for it is based on the foundations 
of the faith without resorting to 
excessive or alienating manipula- 
tion of scriptures. His treatment 
is convincing and thought-pro- 
voking. 
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you’re right. But not home radios for music, news, 
weather and sports. Collins does... 



• Supply communication/navigation equipment for more 
than 75% of the world's commercial airliners. 

• Provide voice communication systems for all U. S. 
space flights. 

• Rank as the largest independent producer of micro- 

wave systems. 

• Design and manufacture computer systems for airlines, 
railroads and many other military and industrial organiza- 
tions around the world. 

• Serve as prime contractor on NASA's worldwide Apollo 
tracking network. 

• Design and install complete earth stations for satellite 
communications. 

• Rank as one of the world's leading manufacturers of 
commercial broadcast equipment. 

What does this mean to you? It means that college gradu- 
ates are finding assignments that challenge their ingenuity 
in activities ranging from microminiaturization to airborne 
computers. 

At each of Collins' four ‘ major facilities, opportunities 
exist in electrical, mechanical, and industrial engineering, 
and in computer science. 



CAREER OPPORTUNITIES: • Product Design and Development • 
Field Support Engineering • Electronics Research • Data Operations 

• Programming and Systems Analysis • Purchasing • Accounting • 
Systems Design Engineering • Manufacturing • Technical Writing • 
Process Engineering • Integrated Circuitry Design • Microelectronic 
Thin Film Design • Reliability Engineering • Quality Engineering 

MARKETS AND PRODUCT AREAS: • Aviation Systems • Broadcast • 
Specialized Military Systems • Telecommunication • Microwave 

• Space Communication • Computer Systems • Amateur Radio 

Collins representatives will conduct campus interviews: 
January 29, 1969 

Or you may send your resume, in confidence, to Man- 
ager of Professional Employment, Collins Radio Company, 
Dallas, Texas 75207; Cedar Rapids, Iowa 52406; Newport 
Beach, California 92660; or Toronto, Ontario. 

COMMUNICATION /COMPUTATION /CONTROL 



COLLINS 



m aqua! opportunity employer 



fight birth defects 

^MARCH OF DIMES 
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Mobe IMans Inaugural Protest Celebrations 



Continued from Page One 

workshops designed to “act- 
ivate” people new to the anti- 
war movement. 

The meetings are scheduled 
to be held at Hawthorne School 
in southwest Washington. Fed- 
eral City College, the city’s new 
college where the meetings orig- 
inally were scheduled, withdrew 
permission after the student gov- 
ernment expressed disfavor of the 
protest. 

Sunday night, a counter-inau- 
gural ball with entertainment is 
planned. Mobe says Judy Col- 
lins, Phil Ochs and the Fugs 
will appear. Yippies plan a guer- 



rilla theater. route, according to Rennie Davis. 

Monday, the day of the in- Peace pennants will he avail- 
augural ceremony, Mobe intends able, and protesters have been 
to "totally dominate" the parade encouraged to bring banners and 

UK Develops New Cigarette 

Amid all the antismoking propaganda which the American Can- 
cer Society is putting out, the University’s tobacco research pro- 
gram has developed a new cigarette. 

It is a “reference’’ cigarette 



to be used in research as a com- 
parison standard. Financial sup- 
port for the project came from the 
UK Research Foundation. 

Though the campus tobacco 
research program developed the 



cigarette, a cigarette company 
will manufacture the product for 
the University under contract. 

Negotiations are under way 
and are expected to be com- 
pleted next week. 



signs. “We want to be sure Nixon 
knows there is an antiwar move- 
ment in this country, a Mobe 
leader said. 

Davis said people sympathetic 
to the antiwar movement will 
make their feelings known even 
at official inaugural functions. 
‘There are people with $25 box 
seats (for the parade) who will 
hold peace pennants.” 

For the counter-inaugural pa- 
rade, a reviewing stand with 
barbed wire and barricades will 
be set up. President-elect Nixon 
and his cabinet will be“invited” 
to use it. 

A Mobe leader contended that 




TODAY and TOMORROW 




The deadline for announcements Is 
7:3# p.m. two days prior to the first 
publication of Items in this column. 



Tod..) 



The University Counseling and Test- 
ing Center will offer a non-credit 
course in Reading Improvement and 
Effective Study Skills during the 
spring semester. The class will meet 
two hours each week on Monday 
and Wednesday at 3:00 p.m. in Room 
205, Commerce Building. The first 
class meeting will be on Wednesday, 
January 22. Practice will be directed 
toward improvement in speed, vocab- 
ulary, and comprehension. Other em- 
phasis will include scheduling of 
study time, note taking during lec- 
tures, reading for main ideas, and 
studying for examinations. The only 
charge for this voluntary course is the 
cost of the booklet to be supplied. 
Students may enroll by calling at the 
University Counseling and Testing 
Center, Room 301, Old Agriculture 
Building. 

'•The Manchurian Candidate’* will 
be shown in the Student Center The- 
atre on Friday and Saturday at 6:30 
and 9:15 p.m. and on Sunday at 3:00 
p.m. Admission is 50 cents. 

Tryouts for “Dark of the Moon” 
by Howard Richardson and William 
Berney, the next production of the 
Department of Theatre Arts, will be 
held at 7:30 p.m. in the Guignol 
Theatre, Fine Arts Building, and 
again at 2:00 p.m., Sunday, Jan. 19. 
The cast requires 13 men and 15 
women of all types and ages. No 
stage experience is necessary. Also 
needed are singers, dancers, and mu- 
sicians who play the guitar or ac- 
cordion. The play, directed by Charles 
Dickens, will be performed in the 
Guignol Theatre, Feb. 21, 22, 28 and 
March 1 and 2. 

Student Directory supplements are 
now available in Room 102 of the 
Student Center. 

Anne Marlowe and Naomi Newman 
are presenting a joint Senior recital 
in the Lab Theatre. Fine Arts Build- 
ing, at 4:00 p.m. Miss Marlowe will 
play the flute and Miss Newman will 
sing. 

Tomorrow 

“Who’s Killing the Church?” will 
be the theme of the Baptist Student 
Union Mid- Winter Retreat, to be held 
Saturday at the Springs Motel, 9:00 
a.m. to 5:00 p.m. Cost is $2.25, in- 
cluding luncheon; deadline is January 
15. Call 252-5393 to make a reserva- 
tion. 



the Complex cafeteria January 20-24 
to talk with interested students. The 
30 minute Language Placement Test 
will be given at 10:00 a.m., 2:00 p.m., 
and 7:00 p.m. on January 22, 23, 24 
in Room 119, Student Center. Please 
sign up for test with the Peace 
Corps Representatives. 

There will be a UK 4-H Club meet- 
ing at 7:00 p.m. on Monday in Room 
109, Student Center. Mr. Madden, 
economics professor, will be the guest 
speaker. 

The Student Council for Exceptional 
Children will meet at 6:30 p.m., Tues- 
day, in the Commerce Building audi- 
torium for election of officers. At 7:30 
p.m. Melton Martinson, ass. prof, in 
Dept, of Special Education at Univer- 
sity of Oregon, will speak on the 
topic, “Administrative Concepts in 
Programs for the Handicapped.” 

The Physiology Biophysics Seminar 
Series will present Dr. P. A. Thorn- 
ton (VA Hospital) on Tuesday at 4 
p.m. in Room MS 505, Medical Cen- 
ter. His topic will be “Possible 
Adrenal Cortical Factors in Bone 
Metabolism.” 

Mrs. Fannie Lou Hamer will speak 
on “Working Solutions to the Dimen- 
sions of Poverty: A Political Solu- 
tion” in the Student Center Theatre 
on Wednesday at 3:00 p.m. Fol- 
lowing the Colloquium coffee will be 
served in the President’s Room, Stu- 
dent Center. 

UK Placement Service 

Register Friday for an appointment 
on Tuesday with Babcock St Wilcox 
Co. — Accounting, Chem. E., Civil E. 
(Stress and Structures), Chemistry, 
Math. Physics (BS); Elec. E., Mech. 
E., Met. E. (BS, MS). Locations: 
Ohio, Western Pa., Ind., Va., Ga. 
Citizenship. 

Register Friday for an appointment 
on Tuesday with Fayette County 
Schools, Connersviile, Indiana — Ele- 
mentary, Girls' P.E., French, Jr. High 
Math. 

Register Friday for an appointment 



University 
Methodist Chapel 

Corner Harrison and Mogwell 



on Tuesday with Methodist Hospital 
of Indiana, Inc. — Nursing iRN). Loca- 
tion: Indianapolis, Ind. Will inter- 

view Seniors for summer employ- 
ment. Citizenship. (Community Col- 
leges — Associate Degree Nursing) 

Register Friday for an appointment 
on Tuesday with Perfect Circle — Di- 
vision of Dana Corp. — Bus. Adm., 
Mech. E.. Met. E. iBSl. Locations: 
Indiana. Will interview Juniors for 
summer employment. Citizenship. 
(Community Colleges — Engineering 
Technology). 

Register Monday for an appoint- 
ment on Wednesday with Alvey-Fer- 
guson Operations — Check schedule 
book for details. 

Register Monday for an appoint- 
ment on Wednesday with American 
Enka Corp. — Chem. E., Elec. E., Mech. 
E., Physics (BS. MS); Chemistry 
(BS, MS, Ph.D.). Locations: Enka, 

N.C.; Lowland, Tenn. 

Register Monday for an appoint- 
ment on Wednesday with Bendix 
Corp. — Corporate Audit — Accounting 
(BS, MS); Computer Science (BS). 



Locations: Detroit. Baltimore. South 

Bend. Citizenship. Applicants in the 
following fields should check schedule 
'<>ook for aetails: Automation and 

Measurement. Brake and Steering, 
and Energy Controls. 

Register Monday for an appoint- 
ment on Wednesday with Columbia 
Gas System Service Corp. — Civil E.. 
Elec. E., Computer Science (BS); 
Accounting, Math, Chem. E., Mech. 
E., Met. E. (BS, MS). Location: Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. Citizenship or Resident 
Alien. 

Register Monday for an appoint- 

ment on Wednesday with Eaton Yale 
& Towne, Inc. — Met. E. (BS); Elec. 
E., Mech. E. (BS, MS). Location: 
Midwest and East. Citizenship. 

Register Monday for an appoint- 

ment on Wednesday with U.S. Naval 
Avionics Facility — Civil E., Elec. E., 

Mech. E. i BS, MS). Location: In- 
dianapolis. Citizensh'p. 

Register Monday for an appoint- 

ment on Wednesday with West Cler- 
mont Schools, Cincinnati, Ohio — 
Teachers in all fields. 



CENTENARY METHODIST CHURCH 

Donald Durham, Minister 1716 S. LIME A. Dewey Sanders. Associate 
J. R. Wood. Pastoral Minister Sam Morr : s. Yo'i‘h Minister 

9:00 and 11:00 a.m. — "The Gospel of Reconciliation" 

9:50 a.m. — Sunday School / 11:00 a.m. — Expanded Sessions 

5:00 p.m. — Youth Activities / 5:30 p.m — Worship Study Course 
7:30 p.m.— Mr. Sanders 

Nursery lor all services. Wednesday, 7 p.m.. Mid-week Service Park : ng in rear 

University Luthern Student Center 



SUNDAY MORNING BREAKFAST — 9:00 a.m 
STUDENT WORSHIP WITH COMMUNION — 10: 

* , . . A. L. BEfWuP 

-Olumbia Campus Pastor 



9:00 a.m. 

— 10:30 a.m. 

Phones — 

254-3124; 269 1351 



Coming Up 



AA -J — I • . A. L. Phones— 

Columbia Campus Pastor 254-3124, 269 1351 

FIRST METHODIST CHURCH 

WEST HIGH at UPPER ST. RUSSEJiL R. PATTON. Minister 

10:50 — His Kingdom isf Forever 
7:00 — The Word ofT-ife 

Transportation prosided for students — Call 252-0344 or 277-6694 



There will be a spaghetti dinner 
Sunday from 4:00 to 7:00 p.m. at the 
Wesley Foundation, 151 E. Maxwell, 
sponsored by the Dental Hygiene 
class. Cost is $1.00 for children and 
$1.50 for adults. 

Peace Corps representatives will be 
on campus in the Student Center and 



Sermon by' 



Rev. Fornash 

At II a m —WORSHIP SERVICE 
At 6 p.m. — University of Life 



SOUTHERN HILLS METHODIST CHURCH 

2356 HARRODSBURG RD. / DONALD R. HERREN, Minister 

Sermon — "Religion as Realty" — Mr. Herren 
Transportation Provided lor Students V — Call 277-6/76 or 277-4029 



Call 277-6/76 or 277 -4029 



SALE 



A 





Regular 


Now 


All spring sport coats 


$25.95 


$18.50 


All lambs wool (yee neck) sweaters 


$ 9.95 


$ 


7.95 


All casual (wash 'n wear) slacks . . . 


$ 7.95 


$ 


4.00 




$ 5.95 


$ 


4.00 


All dress (wool & dacron) slacks . . . 


$11.95 


$ 


8.50 




$10.95 


$ 


8.50 


All sport belts 


$ 3.95 


$ 


2.50 


All sport shirts (long sleeves) . . . . / 


$ 5.95 


$ 


3.50 
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the actual inaugural, with its 
pomp and circumstance, is “hard- 
ly a cross section of what this 
nation is.” 

The counter-inauguration on 
the other hand, will “point to 
the vitality of the protest move- 
ment” and will he “a better in- 
dication of the nation,” he said. 



DON'T 

LOOK 




But you 
may be about 
to blow 
your life 



A A. n astonishing number of 
people make a stupid and tragic 
mistake. To put it simply, they 
jump into careers without realty 
looking. The result— a dreary life 
of frustration and anger. 

Can this happen to you? Could 
be — unless you can answer ques- 
tions like these to your own satis- 
faction before you make your move: 

Are you really a Chief.. .or an 
Indian? 

Do you belong in a big organi- 
zation? Or a small one? Or do you 
belong by yourself? 

Can you really stand pressure? 

There arc a great many serious 
questions you must ask — and an- 
swer — about a career. But the most 
critical are the ones you ask your- 
self about you. Unless you can an- 
swer them honestly, it makes little 
sense to ask, for example, “What’s 
it really like to be an investment 
banker?” 

Careers Today can tell you 
what it’s like to be an investment 
banker. More important, this 
meaningful new magazine can help 
' you decide whether becoming an 
investment banker is even a sen- 
sible option for you in the first 
place! 

It’s a magazine about careers 
that starts not with jobs, but with 
people. And it’s dedicated to the 
proposition that you must do your 
own thing... and that if you don’t, 
you run the grave risk of blowing 
your life. 

Careers Today is relevant. For 
people who are searching ... from 
people who have discovered how to 
do their own thing. 

How about you? Could you use 
a little truth at this point in your 
search? 

Use the coupon below 
...or the coupon in the 
colorful brochure dis- 
tributed with this pa- 
per... to enter your Char- 
ter Subscription to Ca- 
reers Today, at the spe- 
cial Charter price of just 
$5 for one year ( 1 1 issues) 
instead of the regular 
post-Charter price of % 10. 



P O But 2457, Terminal Annex 
Los Angeles, ( alilornu 90054 

| I’d like lo buumr a Charter Subscriber u> 
| t AJutKk Today. 1 understand that I pay 
I lust $5, unread at the regular $10 annual 
I rate, and that this entitle* me tat receive 
I Cajoud Today lor one fug year (11 issue*) 
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Early Pass-Fail 



The rapid implementation by 
the Registrar’s Office of the pro- 
gressive pass-fail system deserves 
commendation. The new system 
of grading for elective courses has 
been put into effect for this se- 
mester, one semester earlier than 
was anticipated. 

Proponents of the new plan are 
hoping that the pass-fail system 
will take the pressure of grades 
off students, not to weaken ac- 
ademic standards but to further the 
real aims of education. Pass- fail 
represents an attempt to get stu- 
dents to study for the inherent value 
of knowledge and not just for grades 
as has frequently become the case. 

Before pass-fail can be effective 
in restoring perspective to educa- 



tion, however, the participating stu- 
dents must be capable of develop- 
ing a real interest in their subject 
matter. And the instructors must 
be capable of stimulating this in- 
terest. 

But in light of the stifling effects 
of our educational system on both, 
a real challenge is posed to the 
system’s chances for success. 

Despite the obstacles that must 
be surmounted, however, it is still 
a good sign to see the University 
adopting an innovative plan and 
with all due speed. Despite the 
uncertainties of the new system, 
the previous methods of education 
have proved to be outmoded and 
actual hindrances to the true ed- 
ucational process. Better ways must 
be found. 



Beer Money 



Almost ever since The Kentucky 
Review has been in existence (it 
took the place of the English De- 
partment’s Stylus several years 
back), it has been better known 
off this campus than on. An Eng- 
lish student at the University of 
Michigan would be more likely 
to be familiar with the magazine 
than would the average student 
at UK. 

This is a sad commentary on the 
academic atmosphere here. UK stu- 



dents just have not been interested 
in devoting their spare time and 
money to a literary supplement 
featuring photographs, poetry and 
other artistic pieces from both on 
campus and off. 

The Autumn Review, put on sale 
Thursday at campus bookstores, 
seems to compare favorably with 
those proceeding it. Perhaps it is 
worth more to the average student 
than a few beers at the nearby bar. 



The Last Of The Pueblo Crew 
Walks To Freedom 

Kernel Forum: the readers write— i 



To the Editor of the Kernel: 

It appears to many students on the 
UK campus that the committee in charge 
of bringing entertainment to the Univer- 
sity is lacking in its responsibility. To 
clarify: there are other aspects of music 
that can be enjoyed besides soul. It 
seems to us that the committee has the 
responsibility of presenting these other 
aspects. If they can afford to present 
Jackie Wilson and the Supremes, we are 
sure they could afford to present groups 
such as the "The Iron Butterfly" or 
“Sly and the Family Stone.” 



It is doubtful that the student body 
would reject groups like these. Music 
of the tumed-on generation is an integral 
part of college life all over the country. 
We don’t think that UK should con- 
tinue to ignore it. This campus, we are 
sure, would enjoy some new sounds. 
To the "Committee in Charge,” all we 
can say is: 

"Don’t knock it until you’ve tried it.” 

Elliot DeBear 
Ken Wieting 
A fir S Freshmen 



By SCOTT WENDELSDORF 



EDITOR’S NOTE: The opinions ex- 
pressed in the column titled Middle Man, 
Cynic View and Scott Free do not neces- 
sarily represent the opinions of the editors 
but rather represent the opinions of the 
authors. 

How does history go about judging 
a President of the United States^ How 
can we balance the successes, the fail- 
ures, the triumphs, the tragedies so that 
they all come out in a neat, concise, 
paragraph- long verdict to be parroted 
decades from now by school children 
unable to conceive of the overwhelming 
drama of this age? 

There are numerous options. We can 
judge the good things in isolation. We 
can define a good administration as one 
that has a minimum of disasters. We 
can try to arrive at a total by adding 
and subtracting, or we can look at each 
part by itself and make no attempt to 
pass judgment on the entire Presidency. 

In addition to choosing the first op- 
tion, Lyndon Johnson was most certainly 
influenced by the book of Cenesis in his 
"State of the Union address of last 
Tuesday night, for he spent the entire 
45 minutes looking out upon all that he 
had done and proclaiming it to be yood. 

His theory of Presidential judgment 
was immediately subscribed to by such 
analysts as David Brinkley who took 
great pains to criticize those who ig- 
nored Johnson s great accompli shments 
only to zero in on his minor inadequa- 
cies. 

To be sure, those accompli slur rents 
are numerous and significant. Medicare 



is a reality. The voting rights bills have 
finally become law (although the lack 
of strict enforcement detracts from their 
effect). Financial aid to schools and stu- 
dents is at an all time high. The nation 
enjoys the lowest unemployment rate in 
recent memory— 3.3 percent as opposed 
to nearly seven percent during the last 
days of the Eisenhower administration 
(the policies of which are soon to be 
visited upon us once again). An eight 
and one- half million job increase over 
the last three years has gone far toward 
making the Great Society less rhetoric 
and more reality. Poverty has been at- 
tacked more by the Johnson administra- 
tion than by any other government in 
the history of the republic. The budget 
enjoys a sizable surplus as does the 
balance of payments, and the much crit- 
icized surtax would not have beensolarge 
or so lengthy had Congress refrained from 
playing political games back in 1965 when, 
Johnson first requested it. Add to this 
the first steps toward meaningful gun 
control, the attempt at expanding civil 
rights, and all the rest and you get a 
pretty good picture— historically speak- 
ing. 

Even the Johnson recommendations 
for the future are laudab!e. anti-infla- 
tion programs (just now beginning to 
pay off), aid to the cities, aid to the 
poor, revision of the draft, implementa- 
tion of the non-proliferation treaty (de- 
layed by you-know-who) and initiation 
of United States-Soviet Union talks on 
amis reduction. 

These are the tilings we are supposed 



to look at when judging the Johnson 
years. Indeed, the list of Johnson ac- 
complishments could fill several volumes, 
and they are impressive. 

Unfortunately for Johnson and the 
history books, we must look beyond the 
achievements of the Creat Society. Even 
here the analysts urge us to balance the 
bad and the good. If we do, we are 
promised, we will see the true Lyndon 
Johnson. 

Perhaps we could balance the Domi- 
can Republic intervention against the 
maintainence of a prosperous, growing 
economy. Even the absurd policy of anti- 
Communism could be negated by John- 
son’ s relatively st rong commitment to civil 
rights. Ultimately, history could look back 
on .Lyndon Johnson’s sins and choose to 
redeem him in light of his multiple good 
works. 

But even the Bible makes reference to 
the mortal sin from which redemption is 
impossible, and it is a mortal sin that has : 
been committed by President Johnson, a 
sin that not even the gods of history and 
time can ever forgive or diminish. There 
are some things that snnply cannot be 
forgiven, balanced, or forgotten. And one 
of those mortal sins is Vietnam. 

Every good work of Lyndon Johnson's 
is negated by the calculated evil of Viet- 
nam. He has spilled our treasure into 
battlefields and into the hands of the 
domestic interests in the name of an 
obsolete doctrine of ethnocentric hate. 
Thirty thousand Americans have died 
at his command to preserve a fascist 
dictatorship that enjoys neither the sup- 



port of its people nor a desire for peace. 
While $3 billion a month flows into the 
efficient manufacture of death and suffer- 
ing for a false cause, the drastic needs 
of our own people go unattended. What 
has been gained in civil rights has been 
lost in the rising wave of intolerance 
motivated by the militarization of our 
country and the planned promotion of 
ideological nationalism. 

Some argue that history will look back 
upon the Vietnam crime as the source 
of beneficial larger objectives. After ex- 
tricating ourselves from Southeast Asia, 
the United States most probably will 
never involve itself again in the dynamics 
of the developing world. Also, the war 
has awakened the consciousness of Amer- 
ican youth to the contradictions of the 
American culture, the hypocraey of the 
"American way” and "the land of liberty 
and justice for all." This will lead to 
a new order in the near future. Perhaps 
this is true. But were it that we could 
have lived on in ignorance, for the truth 
is so vile. 

There can be no justification for forcing 
one culture upon another one. There can 
be no justice in a system that supports 
fascist dictatorships merely because they 
are anti-communistic There can be no 
benefit from the napaiming of human 
beings. 

"We tried,” said Lyndon Johnson. 
Peihaps he did, but the crime of Vietnam 
will overshadow the Creat Society for 
eternity; and history has no choice but 
to damn him to its own unique brand 
of hell. 
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Rural Problems (Called First Priority 

Education Is Answer To Appalachian Poverty 



EDITOR’S NOTE: Thin is the 
second of two articles on Ap- 
palachia by a College Press 
Service writer who last year was 
a student at UK. 

By JOHN ZEH 

“/ believe that education to 
the fundamental method of 
social progress and re- 
form” —John Dewey. 

PIKEVILLE (CPS) -Pover- 
ty and despair in Appalachia 
are bred by ignorance. Educa- 
tion, therefore, is the region’s 
hope. 

Robert Kennedy realized this 
when he visited Alice Lloyd 
College, a two-year school nes- 
tled in the mountains near here. 
“Without people with educa- 
tion, this area is going to con- 
tinue to suffer,” he told the 
students last February. ‘The 
ones of you who are going to 
make a difference are those with 
education.” 

The National Education As- 



sociation, aware that urban 
schools are getting all the at- 
tention these days, recently held 
a conference on “equality of 
educational opportunity for chil- 
dren of Appalachia.” Classroom 
teachers, college administrators, 
and students got together to 
discuss what’s wrong with edu- 
cation in the area, and what 
their institutions can do about it. 

They were told that unless a 
demand for quality education 
is created, Appalachian children 
of today may become second- 
class citizens in the complex 
world of tomorrow. That warn- 
ing came from Edward Breath- 
itt, who directed President 
Johnson’s study of rural pov- 
erty and who is now head of 
the Institute for Rural America. 

Discussing higher education’s 
role in helping the region, con- 
ference participants mentioned 
the involvement of colleges and 
universities in community de- 
velopment. Teacher training was 



Reading Course Offered 

By CAROLYN DUNNAVAN 

The University Counseling and Testing Center is offering a 
course this semester for improving reading speed and compre- 
hension. 



The noncredit course is being 
taught this tenn by Mrs. Louise 
G. Dutt, assistant director in 
charge of testing. 

According to Mrs. Martha 
Herrick, secretary at the center, 
the course is offered because “al- 
most everybody desperately needs 
it. There’s not really any other 
place they can turn for this help.” 
Students work independently 
in class, at their own speed, and 
are given individual attention. 

A speed-reading test is given 
at the beginning and end of the 
course, mainly so the student 
can gauge his progress. 

A study has no ? . been done 



by the center to see if the grades 
of students who have taken the 
course have improved. However 
individual students have said 
their grades improved after com- 
pleting the course, according to 
M rs. Dutt. 

The course is offered Monday 
and Wednesday at 3 p.m. in 
Room 205, Commerce Building. 
The first class will meet Wednes- 
day, Jan. 22. 

The course is free except for 
the cost of the booklet used in 
class. Further information may 
be obtained by calling the Coun- 
seling and Testing Center, Room 
301, Old Agriculture Building. 




Boardwedk 



Renovation of Memorial Hall occasionally 
has given the staid old campus landmark 
some unusual adornment, like these wood 
runways which yesterday graced the amphi- 
theater behind the building. 



attacked as irrelevant and in- 
adequate. 

Training Updated 

College students who intend 
to teach in Appalachia need ex- 
perience in working with moun- 
tain children. They need to 
know the area’s culture and his- 
tory to help its youngsters gain 
a better self image. They need 
to realize Appalachia’s potential 
to provide pupils hope and mo- 
tivation. 

Until recently, most teacher 
training programs lacked this 
kind of relevance. Students 
spent three and a half years in 
a sterile classroom before they 
were encouraged to get out into 
the real world. Student teach- 
ing came too late. 

This is beginning to change. 
Eastern Kentucky University 
now sends students into the 
hills during the summer to work 
with children. Pikeville College 
offers a course in the sociology 
of Appalachia, in addition to 
field study in other disciplines. 
Schools like Mars Hill College 
in North Carolina are altering 
their curriculum to include com- 
munity action courses. Ohio 
University puts poor students 
from its college of education in- 
to Athens classrooms as teacher 
aides. 

Administrators know they can 
make an impact on the prob- 
lems of Appalachia through 
training better teachers, but 
they also feel they can help by 
getting their institutions direct- 
ly involved in community de- 
velopment. 

An example is Ohio Univer- 
sity, whose president, Vernon 
R. Alden, realized that it could 
make “a major contribution.” An 
Institute for Regional Develop- 
ment was established to assist 
in planning for economic 
growth, to provide management 
help to faltering businesses, and 
to promote tourism. It encour- 
aged federal legislation and 
worked with U.S. agencies that 
funded local programs. 

Federal Aid Helps 

Broad federal programs like 
the Teacher Corps, VISTA, and 
Head Start have also provided 
some relief for Appalachia. 
Smaller government projects 
also hold promise, like one seek- 
ing student power at four Ap- 
palachian colleges. 

“Involvement Education,” a 
program financed by the U.S. 
Department of Labor, is de- 
signed to effect change by hav- 
ing students work with each 
other instead of trying to crack 
the political system. Students at 



Marshall University in West 
Virginia and three Kentucky 
schools (Berea College, Pike- 
ville and Eastern) are being or- 
ganized. Faculty-student discus- 
sion groups and field study pro- 
grams are being encouraged to 
“liberate the student from the 
classroom and to make confron- 
tation,” according to Dan Lamb- 
lin, the project’s director. 

The Appalachia Regional 
Commission’s Education Advis- 
ory Committee, chaired by Pres- 
ident Alden of Ohio University, 
indicated concern for the qual- 
ity of higher education by pin- 
pointing the need for better 
qualified teachers and adminis- 



Contlnued from Page One 

“But inductions are likely to 
be highest among this group, 
since current regulations require 
that a draft board fill its quota 
from the oldest available men. 
Few non-college men are avail- 
able in the age group 22-25, where 
most of these students fall. 

According to theCommission, 
the important point in all of this 
is not how many students are 
lost during the 1968-69 school 
year itself, or during any given 
semester, but the final toll on 
students and universities in the 
next five-year period. 

‘‘Although many may be al- 
lowed to complete this school 
year if an induction notice is not 
issued before they are in the final 
term, this does not change the 



trators. Its spring 1968 report 
also called for more pre-school 
programs and Iretter facilities, 
equipment and services. Voca- 
tional education was also 
stressed. 

The Breathitt study scored 
low teacher salaries that arc 
driving good teachers out or 
hindering recruitment. It said 
the schools have failed to j leet 
mountain children’s unique t lu- 
cational needs, primarily be- 
cause teachers don’t know he 
area’s special problems. 

To bring about change n 
Appalachia, educators feel th :y 
must first change the form of 
education there. 



fact that most of these draft- 
eligible men may be unable to 
complete their graduate training 
prior to entry into the service. 
A substantial loss of first- and 
second- year graduate students in- 
evitably will reduce the size of 
advanced Ph.D classes in fol- 
lowing years. 

“The Commission believes 
that the results obtained in this 
survey, the report concludes, 
“are substantial enough to pro- 
vide those concerned with sci- 
entific manpower an insight into 
the potential impact of current 
draft policy on graduate educa- 
tion in the sciences, and on the 
future supply of highly trained 
personnel in disciplines crucial 
to the future well-being of the 
nation.” 
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ACCOUNTING, MATH AND ENGINEERING 

GRADUATES 

FOR SYSTEMS, PRODUCTION, RESEARCH, INDUSTRIAL 
ENGINEERING, TESTING ENGINEERING, FIELD 
ENGINEERING, DESIGN AND SALES 

The Inland Steel Company, East Chicago, Indian invites you to 
investigate our many career opportunities. Cc v Jt the specific 
job descriptions in the pocket of our brochur Jur representa- 
tives will be on your campus on 

JANUARY 28, 1969/'/ 
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Recovery At Ole Miss Spurs 



ceptional total for a 6-1 guard. 

After that kind of game, why 
did he get only two shots two 
nights later’ 

The Florida defense assigned 
a man to Justus and used a zone 
for the rest of the Vols. 

Hann Is Playmaker 

Not to be overlooked is Bill 
Hann, billed in Tennessee as the 
“nation’s greatest playmaker." 
Hann is leading the conference 
in assists with 60, an average of 
six a game. He is the point man 
in the Vols' 1-3-1 and is averaging 
3.7 points a contest. 

Another possible Wildcat 
problem could be 6-10 center 
Bobby Croft. Croft doesn't have 
big Tom Boerwinkle to help him 
out under the boards this year, 
and so may find it tougher under 
the boards. Croft has 99 rebounds, 
next is Justus with 45. 

The other two Vol starters 
probably will be sophomores Jim- 
my England and Don Johnson. 



cause the Vols beat two tough 
teams, Georgia and Florida, at 
Knoxville last weekend. 

The Florida game Monday 
was the big one, however. 

The Vols’ All-SEC guard Bill 
Justus was held by the Gators— 
held, that is, until the last sec- 
onds. 

Justus took only two shots 
that night, and made one. That 
one, with two seconds remain- 
ing, gave the Vols a 64-63 win. 

The squeaker, plus the fact 
that Tennessee needs to beat the 
Kentucky Wildcats Saturday to 
stay in the conference race, makes 
the outlook pretty challengingfor 
UK. The Vols are 3-1 in confer- 
ence play and UK is 4-0. 

Must Win At Home 

“This is another one we've 
got to have,” said Mears. “To 
stay in the conference race, it’s 
necessary to win all your games 
at home and several of them on 
the road.” The game will be at 
Knoxville. 

The Wildcats hope to be able 
to handle Justus, who provides 
the impetus for the Vols. 

Justus cannot be overlooked. 

Take the Georgia game, forin- 
stance. 

Justus scored 35 points while 
playing tenacious defense. He 
pulled off 10 rebounds, an ex- 



By CHIP HUTCHESON They were going against Ole 

Kernel Sports Editor Miss at Oxford and weren’t play- 

Things were looking bad for ing up to par, but they made 
Tennessee. a tremendous recovery to pull 

They had dropped their open- out the win 59-54. 
ing Southeastern Conference 
game to Mississippi State on 
the road. Of course losses on 
the road are expected, but not 
losses to an expected second- 
division team. 

Then something happened to 
the Vols in their next game. 



Greatest Recovery 
Coach Ray Mears said it was 
the greatest recovery made by 
one of his teams in 13 years of 
college coaching. 

The recovery apparently gave 
them the spark they needed be- 



BILL JUSTUS 



Green Leans And Loses 



How can three steps mean so much in a 100-yard race 1 
Certainly Jim Green can tell you, considering his performance 
in the Sugar Bowl Invitational Indoor track meet. 

Green finished second in the 

100-yard event, but according to UK’s Joe Hill finished fifth 
his coach Press Whelan, he should in the Sugar Bowl race with a 
have won. He didn’t because of clocking of 9.8, which was good 
the last three steps. enough to beat out Tennessee’s 

Green was running against Rusty Hight. 

Clarence Ray, a formidable op- Green wins 60 , 220 

ponent who has been clocked .. ~ 

„. 00 i . . Jim Green fared better in the 

at 9.2 seconds in the event. „. . ... ^ .. . p, 

n ., ,. . Chicago Holiday Festival Dec. 

Both runners ran the distance ^ 

. 07 l.Q ., 21. He won two events, the 60 

in 9.7, but Ray was the winner. , ^ • 

“There was no question that he u 3 . mn *‘ 

(Ray) was the winner." Whelan NCAA tampion m the 60. 

He won the 60- yard event 

with a time of 6.1. There were 
Started Leaning 50 entrants in the race. 

As for why Green finished Green equaled the world in- 
second, Whelan explained that door dirt track record in the 220 
he “started leaning three steps with a time of 21.7. Hill, a 
from the finish. That stopped freshman, barely missed qualify- 
his momentum.” ing for the finals with a time of 

‘‘I’ve never seen him do that 51.3 in his heat. There was a 
before, Whelan added. field of 65 runners in the event. 

The 9.7 time seems slow com- Sophomore Robbie Rothfus 



Women Cage 
Sign-Up Set 



All women interested in play- 
ing intramural basketball are 
asked to sign up at Alumni Gym 
before 5 p.m. Saturday, according 
to Larry Newman, intramural 
director. 

The women’s intramural sea- 
son begins Tuesday. 



Lambda Chi Alpha Pledges (in dark jer- 
Attempted Block se Ys) attempt to block a Blackcat shot 
1 in intramural play last night. 



TEST YOUR 

GEM 



Q. ALL GARNETS 
ARE RED? 



Career opportunities now 
available for you with. . . 

a diversified, worldwide multi-billion dollar company 

Can you meet the challenge 
in these fields? 

•MARKETING MANAGEMENT 
• ENGINEERING MANAGEMENT' 1 
•MANUFACTURING MANAGEMENT 

•ACCOUNTING MANAGEMENT 

Firestone will hold campus 
INTERVIEWS ON JANUARY 27 & 28 
Sign up now for your interview 1 



Timtone 



A. False. Garnets, like many 
other gemstones of the same 
mineral family, may occur in 
more than one color. Deman- 
toid garnets, for example, are 
a brilliant green rather like a 
fine emerald. Hasson ite gar- 
net is an orangey-brown, 
while Rhodoftv^ garnet is a 
violet-red. Garnet was a pop- 
ular gemstone in the Victo- 
rian era, and now, with a 
revival of the antique look in 
Jewelry, is again in vogue. It 
combines nicely with dia^ 
moods and pearls, and best 
of all, is reasonable in price. 



FLOWERS 

For Any 
Occosion 



CALL 



You CM giro without loving but 
you can't /ova without giving. 



Diol 254-0383 

417 East Maxwell 
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/Vo Final Agreement 

Kentucky Southern And U of L Plan Merger 



Classified advertising will be accep- 
ted on a pre-paid basis only. Ads may 
be placed In person Monday throagh 
Friday or by mall, payment Inclosed, 
to THE KENTUCKY KERNEL, Room 
111, Journalism Bldg. 

Rates are $1.25 for 20 words, $3.00 



for three consecntlve Insertions of the 
same ad of 20 words, and $3.75 per 
week, 20 words. 

The deadline Is 11 a.m. the day 
prior to publication. No advertisement 
may cite race, religion or national 
origin as a qualification for renting 
rooms or for employment. 



FOR RENT 

ROOM — Upper front. Linerfs and re- 
frigerator. Convenient Uar campus. 161 
Bonnie Brae in Maxwguon Court, $40 



SECOND SEMESTER male rortmmate 
to share ultra-modern > pfvartment. 
Swimming pool, air-conditioned, etc. 
$50 per month. Utilities paid. Call 
277-8198. 16J5t 



We don't guarantee the editor will sit YOU on his lap and teach 
you to type, but we do guarantee all the staff will be glad to 
help you along. 



Are you as interested in writing as this young fellow 
seems to be? If so, stop by the Kernel. We need 
staffers in all areas . . . news, sports, arts, fashion, 
society. 



By DOTTIE BEAN 
And JEANNIE LEEDOM 
Kernel Staff Writers 

After nearly eight years of financial worries, Ken- 
tucky Southern College in Louisville last month again 
approached the University of Louisville with a plan 
for a merger with that institution. 

The result was an agreement with the U of L which 
is expected to lead to a merger of the two schools 
by August 1969. 

The events which lead up to the agreement included 
many attempts by Kentucky Southern to approach 
other Kentucky institutions in the hope that the school 
might be saved. Besides a near-agreement with Western 
Kentucky University which was blocked by legal compli- 
cations, these attempts included an appeal to UK to take 
over the college’s debt. 

But what is the real outcome of the agreement 
between KSC and the U of L? The presidents of both 
institutions agree that probably Kentucky Southern 
no longer will exist after the end of the present academic 
year. This was the reason Kentucky Southern made 
so many futile appeals before approaching the University 
of Louisville as the last alternative. 

No Final Pact 

In speaking of the agreement, U of L President 
Woodrow M. Strickler said “The final agreement has 
not been reached yet. The U of L has passed a resolu- 
tion to assume the responsibility of continuing the 
operation of Kentucky Southern for the next two tri- 
mesters and to take care of all debts incurred after 
this resolution. An audit will be done and if Kentucky 
Southern’s obligations are in line with the report pre- 
sented to us, then we will take the school over.” 



According to the agreement between the two schools 
in a four-page legal resolution, the terms of the merger 
include four conditions: 

The audit of KSC’s finances would have to reveal 
no great difference in the indebtedness as presented by 
KSC to the U of L. 

The U of L must be able to complete satisfactory 
arrangements to purchase Kentucky Southern’s assets. 
Included in this consideration is a $1.5 million dis- 
crepancy between the appraisals by the two schools. 

The U of L also must be able to make arrange- 
ments for repaying KSC’s creditors long and short-term 
debts totaling $4,296,000. 

The fourth condition concerns finding an institu- 
tion agreeable to both the schools for handling KSC’s 
assets until the U of L can fulfill these conditions. 

Burhans Confident 

However, in speaking of Kentucky Southern’s future, 
President Bollin S. Burhans said “We will be merging 
with the U of L. Everything should be settled officially 
by June 1, 1969. They (U of L) want Kentucky Southern 
and (referring to the conditions of the agreement) they’ll 
take us no matter what. I feel sure there are no dis- 
crepancies.’’ 

Some of Kentucky Southern’s faculty and staff will 
be retained by the U ofL, butmost will be “scattered,’’ 
according to Dr. Burhans. The KSC president said he 
would be leaving after the merger and has no immediate 
plans. 

The U of L recently has indicated some financial 
difficulties of its own. In recent months the university 
has made known plans to enter the state higher educa- 
tion system by July 1970. 

A possible merger of U of L with UK has been 



discussed by officials from both the universities. Acting 
UK President A. D. Kirwan said the possibility so far 
had been discussed by both the presidents, one board 
member from each university and Cov. Louie B. Nunn. 
Dr. Strickler has indicated his intention to contact Dr. 
Kirwan to resume discussions in the near future. 

Concerning the U of L’s plans for Kentucky Southern, 
Dr. Kirwan said “I don’t see how this would affect 
any future relations between UK and the U of L. 
Kentucky Southern will just be absorbed into the 
U of L.” 

Possibilities Listed 

No plans yet have been announced for use of the 
Kentucky Southern campus by the U of L beyond the 
immediate ones of this academic year. 

However, Dr. Strickler said the Shelbyville Road 
campus might be used to house some of the “self- 
contained” academic units of the U of L. 

He mentioned the Kent School of Social Work as 
an example. He also said it conceivably could be used 
as the site for a modified adult education class. 

Earlier, Dr. Strickler said the site possibly could 
be used for one of two additional two-year community 
colleges planned for Jefferson County by 1975. 

But Dr. Kirwan said “Unfortunately, KSC is not 
located in southern Louisville where the next com- 
munity college is needed. ” 

The U of L will honor all academic credits earned 
by students at Kentucky Southern. 

Although definite plans have not been announced 
by the U of L for financing the project, the resolution 
passed by the university adds that payment of the ac- 
quisition costs after June 1970 would be determined 
after consulting the state commissioner of finance. 



- CLASSIFIED - 



TWO ROOMS and bath studip in well 
furnished restored building. Tiled 
bath with shower; off.strfeet parking, 
$125 per month includes all utili- 
tle s. Phone 26.9-1859. 16J5t 

COMFORTABLE, clean_/single room. 
Male student; first Boor near both. 
Refrigerator. 119 <U fzette, near UK, 
$30 per month. Phone 255-5916^ 17Jlt 

LUXURIOUS town house /Efficiency 
apt., newly decorated ana furnished. 
Furnace heat. Facalty' member or 
graduate student. 837 S. Mill St. 
252-2008. ^ 17J3t 

LOST and FOUND 

LISTED is the property on hand in 
our lost and found department not 
listed before. Items may be claimed 
from the Campus Police in Room 
3, Kinkead Hall from 8 a.m. till 5 
p.m., Monday through Friday: 1 

Man's Watch; 1 Ladies’ Umbrella; 

1 Man's Umbrella; 1 Lady’s Umbrella 
and Scarf; 1 pair Man’s Glasses; 1 
Lady’s Gloves; 1 Lady's Gloves; 1 
Corn Cobb Pipe; 1 Green Bag; Text- 
books, cases and materials; 1 Health- 
ful Living Textbook; 1 Lady’s Broach 
Pin; 3 Textbooks; 1 ROTC M-145-95; 

1 pair Indy’s Glasses; 1 Men’s Keys. 

17J3t 

WANTED 

FEMALE student, 29, v/Ui share her 
apartment with one Or two others 
who are close to sa$K age. 278-7800. 

14J5t 



ROOMMATE, male, 
Two bedroom apt*, 
$48.46. Phone 278-411 



pperclassman. 
nsdbwne Dr.. 

14J5t 



TWO ROOMMATES wanted to share 
3-bedroom home. Private room, quiet. 
Studying a prerequisite. Share ex- 
penses. Economical. Call Dennis 
Pike. 252-7521. v 16J5t 



WANTED — Male student to share 2- 
bedroom apt. Behind ImpeTlal Plaza, 
$45. Call 252-2805. 16J3t 

ROOMMATES, male, to s^afe house; 
private bedrooms; washer and dry- 
er; TV, only $40 [/month. Phone 
252-4001. SVUW 



MAN STUDENT wanted/'to share 
apartment near UK with law stu- 
dents. Private bedroom, $50, bills 
paid. 266-2900 or 4-1993. / 17J3t 

FEMALE roommate wanted to share 
modern, furnished one«noedroom apt. 
in soyth end of tAwjr $70 per month. 
Call 278-1923 after 6 p.m. 17J5t 

FEMALE roommate to shar<^ two bed- 
room apartment with thr^e girls. 335 
Virginia Ave. $37.M>./252-5362. 17J5t 



LOST before Thanksgiythg in MN563 
of University Hospital; ladies’ glasses 
with brown frames, “pearl” chain 
guard on them. 278-7800. 14J5t 

LOST — Black 100% Cashmere over- 
coat at Tri Delt fonmaL'Please call 
233-0754. 16J3t 

LOST — Tuesday at CoUaeum entrance, 
a gold charnv bracelet. Reward. 
Please call Mi^Ounne, 2611. 17Jlt 

JOB OPPORTUNITIES 

LOOKING FOR A WAY to meet 
those expenses? Why not consider a 
part-time job With/Food Services? 
Apply immediately to Mr. Larry 
Jeffrey, 213 BoWrnan Hall or Ext. 
2385. 14J4t 

MALE STUDENTS wante4 for part- 
time or full-time workc Sir Pizza, 
Romany Road. Must Jiave car. Call 
266-1185 or 252-4*^ 14J5t 



CROLLEYS CLEANERS 



Established 1923/ 

116 W. Maxwell St. / 
SAVE ON YOUR \ / 
CLEANING BILLS 



255-4313 
20% OFF ON 
$5.00 ORDER 



Shirts Laundered Beautifully 

Honoring Student Clou Cords 



Kentucky Typewriter Service 

SALES — SERVICE — RENTALS 

OLIVETTI PORTABLE TYPEWRITERS AND <0>piNG MACHINES 
ADLER ELECTRIC AND MANUAL TYWWRITERS 
ADDO X ADDING MACHINES — PRINTING CALCULATORS 
CARION PAPER AND RIIBONS 



Phone 252-0207 
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SAB Directs Campus Events 



Special To The Kernel 

University of Kentucky Home- 
coming . . . Hanging of the 
Greens . . . Leadership Confer- 
ence ... All these events have 
been around the UK campus for 
years. But they now are pre- 
sided over by a group only two 
years old — the UK Student Activ- 
ities Board. 

The SAB also presents con- 
certs by popular artists in Me- 
morial Coliseum each year. Re- 
cently hosted were appearances 
by Lou Rawls and Andy Wil- 
liams, Glenn Yarbrough, Bob 
Hope and A1 Hirt. 

Awards Night, at which aca- 
demic awards are presented to 
students; the Focus series, which 
brings outstanding speakers to 



the campus, ami the Miss UK 
Pageant, are among the Student 
Activities Board’s projects. 

“This is a bootstrap opera- 
tion, even though the board oper- 
ates on a $50,000 a year bud- 
get,” says W. Stewart Minton, 
UK assistant dean of students. 
“The board receives no appro- 
priation from the UK general 
hind. Its entire budget comes 
from concerts and other hind- 
raising enterprises,” Minton, ad- 
visor to the student organization, 
adds. 

The Activities Board also con- 
tributes student scholarships to 
the Little Kentucky Derby hind, 
Minton points out, but “the 
board still does not have enough 
money for all the projects it would 
like to sponsor.” 



Governor’s Seminar 



To Study Drug Abuse 

By CHUCK KOEHLER 
Kernel Staff Writer 



George J. McNulty, an assisl 
been asked to represent UK at 
Drug Abuse. 

The seminar will be held J an. 
27-29 in F rankfort. 

Gov. Louie B. Nunn, in an- 
nouncing the meeting, said “the 
Kentucky Bureau of Investigation 
has reported a statewide increase 
in traffic in marijuana. The ar- 
rests last year of 30 Clark County 
youths for possession of mari- 
juana and other illegal drugs 
was a manifestation of this grow- 
ing problem.” 

Similar arrests have occured 
in Louisville and Lexington re- 
cently, the governor said. Two 
UK students, a fomier student 
and one who wasauditingcourses 
here were arrested last semester 
for illegal sale of narcotics. 



ant to the dean of students, has 
the first Governor’s Seminar on 

Attending the first seminar 
will be educators, guidance coun- 
selors and secondary school and 
college administrators. The 
second seminar will be given for 
state juvenile, health and wel- 
fare workers and the last to state 
and local law enforcement of- 
ficials. 

Experts and recognized au- 
thorities on drug abuse and ad- 
diction will be speakers. 

Dr. Stuart Forth, acting dean 
of student affairs, said he would 
ask McNulty to attend for UK. 
He said the University’s repre- 
sentative would attend only as 
a listener, although McNulty has 
had “previous experience’ in 
dealing with drug abuse. 



Board members are not bound 
by tradition. They are not inter- 
ested in activities as mere events, 
but rather in how such events 
“will help others and make cam- 
pus life more pleasant,” Minton 
explains. “They are impressed 
not so much with things as with 
people.” 

The chairman of the board, 
Charles Hodges, 1511 W. Wal- 
nut, Louisville, senior, points out 
that the board decides the direc- 
tion of activities and new areas 
of concentration. “We serveasan 
advising and coordinating body 
of all-campus events,” he says. 

The board gives advice to 
separate steering committees 
which are selected for each event. 
By publishing a periodical news- 
letter sent to presidents of all 
student organizations, it pro- 
motes coordination and commun- 
ication among students. 

“When we have problems, we 
close the door and have our own 
type of sensitivity groups,” 
Hodges explains. “We find out 
what everyone thinks of a proj- 
ect. It’s like brainstorming. And 
we are able to give successful, 
new directions as a result. 

Regents Censure 
Wisconsin Paper 

MADI SON, Wis. (CPS)- Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin regents have 
imposed economic penalties on 
the school’s Daily Cardinal for 
its use of four-letter words. 

The regents told the paper it 
would have to confonn to ethical 
standards of state newspaper as- 
sociations if it wants to continue 
using university printing facili- 
ties. 

They cancelled all university- 
paid subscriptions, and told the 
Cardinal it must move its office 
off campus or pay rent. 




Overtime? 



Ever wonder if the University pays time- 
and-a-half? These six students all were in 
line after the 4 p.m. closing time keeping 
the lady busy. 



Self-Study To Begin 

By ANGELA MUELLER 

The University will soon launch an eighteen-month self-study 



for renewal of its accreditation 
Colleges and Schools. 

Executive Vice President A. D. 
Albright, who is in charge of the 
study, is not sure when it will 
begin. “We haven’t had time to 
do anything about it yet," he 
explained. 

Every department of the Uni- 
versity will be surveyed, accord- 
ing to Dr. Albright. The study 
will cover “finances, physical 
facilities, enrollment, programs— 
everything, he said. 

Earlier this week Dr. James 
Ogletree, chairman of the Uni- 
versity Senate, expressed concern 



with the Southern Association of 

that the lack of a permanent 
president, vice president for stu- 
dent affairs and athletic director 
might affect the study and its 
evaluation by the association. 

But Dr. Albright noted that 
the association will not call for 
results of the study until it is 
completed. “Then we 11 see what 
they do about it," he said. 

All Southern Association mem- 
ber schools are required to pre- 
pare such self-studies every 10 
years. 




Lexington, Kentucky 



128 NEW CIRCLE ROAD, N.E. (Near Lime) 



Phone 255-8549 



Chef's Crisp Garden 

• Salad Bowl 

Roquefort Cheese Dressing 



MENU 

Y 

Special Cut Char Broiled 

> Sirloin Steak 



Idaho 



• Baked Potato 



Garlic 




M*. Jim's sreAKMoust 
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• French Roll 

only ^|.59 



BOTTLED PREMIUM BEVERAGES NOW SERVED! 





